SIR   FRANCIS   DRAKE

So long as Drake was entrusted with expeditions for defin-
ite objectives under his sole command, he was dazzlingly
successful- From his first West Indian voyage with a tiny
ship under his independent command to his triumph at
Cadiz, his exploits were one long crescendo, and he and most
Englishmen came to believe that their colossal enemy could
be beaten into the acknowledgment of defeat if those
exploits could be repeated on a larger scale, and if they were
not hampered in delivering their rapier thrusts where they
would* But Burghley and the Queen saw farther into the
truth, and they knew that Philip's still vast power needed
deeper and heavier blows. The later years of the war
proved that they were right. To deliver such blows needed
combined effort, and Drake was not fitted to work with
others. He was an individualist who quarrelled with equals
and fumed against the restrictions of the national leaders who
would not give him a free hand. He put it down to the
machinations of his enemies, and some of his biographers
have believed him, but in truth the authorities, while they
appreciated his capacities as a fighting commander, did not
trust his powers of organisation or of attention to the number-
less details that are necessary for operations of war on a great
scale. He was never able to repeat what he did at Cadiz,
and in the crowning victory against the Spanish Armada of
1588, where he was but one among the many captains who
did well, he showed some serious defects.
The legends that have gathered round him at that time
have more romance in them than truth, and they have
tended to attribute to him a greater position on the stage
than he really filled. His failure to obey the explicit orders
of the commander-in-chief was notorious, and his fellow-
captains believed that his readiness to leave his appointed
station to capture rich prizes was a manifestation of his old
passion for booty and might have led to disaster. Frobisher
proclaimed it openly, and the scandal of the quarrel sadly
marred the rejoicings after the victory. The whole incident
is an illustration of Drake's character, and its defects
appeared even more clearly in the amphibious expedition
with Sir John Norreys as commander of the land forces
against Lisbon in 1589. The plan was over-ambitious and
ill-conceived, and the preparations were slapdash and
neglectful of necessary precautions. Its carrying out
revealed what Drake had not realised, that attacks against
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